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murderer ! Oh I such agonies as those rend the very 
deepest places of the soul, and sear it as with a hot 
iron— making the blood boil, and maddening the brain, 
ai if heated in a furnace ! 

They could not detain her, as they had nothing to lay 
to her charge ; and on her brother calling, they surren- 
dered her up to him, and he brought her home, although 
ihe was scarcely conscious whither he was leading her. 

Weeks and months rolled by, and still there was no 
tidings of "the handsome captain;" and the redoubled 
reward that was then offered for his apprehension, seemed 
likely to be of no service in his arrest. Rose, whose con- 
ttitution was almost broken with constant suffering, had 
taken a severe fever on her removal to her brother's 
house, and raved with frightful paroxysms of madness. 
Then she grew calmer and conscious, and spoke quietly 
to those around her— but it was the calm which precedes 
death. Her whole wish, expressed alike in her ravings 
and in her collected moments, was, that some tidings 
would arrive to convince her that her Richard was not a 
murderer — that the last charge against him was false; 
and she did not care if the whole wide world believed it, 
to as she knew it to be without foundation. The last 
evening that she lived, the news arrived that he had been 
pursued to where he had taken shipping, and was made 
prisoner, and had in a fit of despair confessed himself the 
murderer of the man whose body was found. This was 
thoughtlessly uttered by some one 'in her hearing, and 
scarcely were they aware of their indiscretion, when a 
bubbling cry of "Lord pardon him," was heard issuing 
from her lips — then a low fearful groan, and her sufferings 
were over. 

This is a simple, unvarnished, not exaggerated tale, 
and, unfortunately, too true. The moral needs not to be 
pointed out. 

One week from the burial of Rose Lacy, Brady un- 
derwent the last sentence of the law, and died despairing 
of the past, and dreading the future. 

Dehis O'Donoho. 
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ON POETIC COMPOSITION. 

It is the remark of a judicious critic, that Poetry has 
latterly been obliged to submit itself to fashion; — manner- 
ism has become the substitute for character, oddity for 
meaning, the infinite and indefinite of description for 
thought, and a grotesque jingle for harmony of numbers. 
This latter excellence, which is the very soul of poetry, 
and without which the term has no meaning, was, in 
many instances, voluntarily abandoned by such men as 
Crabbe and Scott, and still more wantonly by Southey 
and Wordsworth, and the other flaccid Lake Poets, whose 
nerves appeared as if completely relaxed by the influence 
of a damp climate ; they again courted a barbarism from 
which the roughness of a northern language had rendered 
it very difficult to emerge. Such attempts at reviving 
ancient uncouthness, like the cements which are at pre- 
sent invented in imitation of stone, may answer their pur- 
pose for a period, but a few rains, succeeded by a few frosts, 
eventually lay open the imposition in the edifice; and such 
will, no doubt, be the fate of the new-fangled tales of chi- 
valry which have of late years appeared at the root and 
stem of the poetical tree. The author who aspires to after 
ages should not be the mere pliant slave of whatever bad 
literary taste may be prevalent in the age in which he 
lives, nor furnish up old spears and helmets, or rake in hos- 
pitals, or hash up the cold leavings of a comfortless philoso- 
phy, or condescend to any of the tricks that are practised 
by thorough-going literary jugglers, who vend their nos- 
trums through the aid of extensive advertising, and the 
puffing of some merry-andrew critic, who helps to tow his 
friends forward down the stream of" oblivion. Formerly 
it was only the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease ; 
but now authors by profession, and somewho possess what 
Dryden says is the lawful title to authorship, " the voca- 
tion of poverty," are as lax as their betters, and only go 
nine months with an epic poem. Some are, no doubt, 
excited to this monstrous fecundity by the hope of gain ; 
but, in acting thus, they must relinquish all claim to im 



short, it should ever be remembered, that no exuberance 
of imagination, or copiousness of diction, will atone for 
toil, pains, and scrupulous— nay, almost fastidious atten- 
tion to the nice adaptation of each word to the impres- 
sion intended to be made — to the exclusion of synonymes 
— to the application of the rare and happy epithet— to the 
fine and delicate turn which embellishes a thought trivial 
and familiar— and, above all, to the cultivation of that 
virtue which modern English writers utterly explode— con- 
ciseness. No doubt, the vulgar and illiterate love a length 
and train of circumstances in narration ; and this is not 
confined to the little and to the low, but to the great and 
rich vulgar and illiterate tribe. It fixes their attention — 
keeps their expectation in suspense, supplies the defect «S 
their minute and lifeless imaginations, and keeps pacewitft 
the slow motion of their own thoughts. Tell them a story 
as you would tell it to a man of wit, it will appear to them 
as an object seen in the night by a flash of lightning ; but 
when you have placed it in its various lights and various 
positions, they will come at last to see and feel it as well 
as others. It is not for such, however, that the authot 
who aspires to immortality should write. 

Gray, in one of his letters, observes, " there is a tout 
ensemble of sound as well as of sense in poetical composi- 
tion always necessary to its perfection. What is gone be- 
fore still dwells upon the ear, and insensibly harmonizes 
with the present line, as in that succession of fleeting notes 
which is called melody." — And surely this is not to be dis- 
regarded by any who are capable of understanding the 
effect which such an arrangement produces. The great- 
est perfection in poetry is that ease which proceeds from, 
or is the consequence of, labour and attention ; and whfitffo 
resembles that strength and activity in the natural body 
which is attained by proper exercise, where the elastic and 
well defined muscles prove that they have been wrought 
to the true tone of vigour. This is the prime characte- 
ristic of the French madrigal and of the Greek epigram — 
and it is this that so highly distinguishes the lighter poems 
of Gray, Goldsmith, Collins, and Moore, which are so re- 
markable for their grace and symmetry. It is this vigorous 
principle which is also the peculiar characteristic of the 
writings of a late Noble Bard. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in striving to imitate the beauties of his style, future 
writers may not be infected with that spirit of doubt, 
and despondency, and libertinism which so frequently dis- 
figure his Lordship's productions. It is worthy of remark, 
that although the lives of the Greek lyric and amatory 
poets of whose productions Lord Byron was passionately 
fond, were devoted to pleasure, in general their writings 
are of a melancholy cast — filled with complaints of the 
ills oi age, poverty, and distress, and uncomfortable reflec- 
tions on the shortness and misery of life ; and it is urged 
as an excuse for the gloominess of some of his Lordsnip's 
poems, and the profligacy of others, that they were writ- 
ten under the impression made upon his mind by the pe- 
rusal of these authors. Indeed, it is certain that the 
writings of many individuals have been deeply tinged with 
the spirit of the authors to whose works they were most 
partial. This circumstance should operate strongly, 
therefore, on the minds of young aspirants to poetic fame, 
in inducing them to form a just estimate of the authors on 
whom they would feed their imagination. Milton en- 
riched his fancy from the pages of Holy Writ; and it is 
said of Gray, that he never sat down to write without 
having previously devoted a short portion of time to the 
perusal of Spenser's ' Fnirie Queen.' Certain it is, that 
all our truly sublime poets incline to hope, and to cheer- 
ful contemplations of futurity ; and there is little doubt 
that, when time has given the writings of the_ Noble Bard 
a fair and impartial trial, the general voice will prefer the 
splendors of Milton to the dark lantern and stiletto of 
Lord Byron. And here, by the way, as we have alluded 
to the writings of Lord Byron, it may not be deemed an 
uninteresting conclusion to these cursory observations on 
points not sufficiently attended to by the generality of 
writers, to advert for a moment to a few of the various 
imitations of other authors which are to be met with in 
his Lordship's writings. It has been asserted by some, 
that many of his Lordship's poems are mere English 
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of stories common in the East. Supposing this to be the 
case we would not feel disposed to think the less of Lord 
Byron's poetical talent. We would just think as highly 
ofMacpherson, were he the mere translator of Ossian, as 
though the beautiful poems bearing that title had been 
written by himself. There is a wide difference between 
being an imitator and a copyist. Some of the best writers 
have been successful imitators of the style of others : thus, 
it is welt known, Virgil, in imitating his master, Theocri- 
tus, surpassed him in an eminent degive. But Lord By- 
ron, whether from carelessness or inadvertency, or some 
other cause, has certainly heen guilty of several manifest 
plagiarisms, not only of the ideas, but of the very words 
of several authors living in his day. In proof, we shall only 
adduce the examples furnished in two of hisLordship's most 
highly-finished shorter poems, ' the Bride of Abydos" and 
' the Corsair.' 

In ' the Bride of Abydos,' the very first line is evidently 
a literal translation from M. de Stael's ' De lAllemagne,' 
where she mentions a German romance, ' Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, by Goethe,' in which she says there are some charm- 
ing verses, ' que tout le monde sait par cseur en Alle- 
magne,' commencing with 

" Connois-tu le terre ou les citronniers fleurissent." 

Every reader will immediately recognise in this the ori- 
ginal of 

" Knowest thou the land where the cypress and myrtle." 

His Lordship's plagiarism in this instance extended to 
several stanzas, and are as clear a translation as could well 
be given. 
The description of Ztileika, beginning 

" Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beauty's heavenly ray," &c. 

will also at once bring to the mind of the English reader 
the opening of the second canto of 'the Pleasures of 
Hope,' 

. " Who hath not paused while beauty's pensive eye," &c. 

In the same part of this beautiful poem, the line 

" The power of grace — the magic of a name," 

will remind him of the description of Conrad, in ' the Cor- 
sair,' line 184, 

" The power of thought, the magic of the mind." 

For the expression in ' the Bride of Abydos,' line 179, 

■— " The music breathing from her face." 

his Lordship has expressed his obligation to M. de Stael.j 
and in the description of Leantfer crossing th.e Hellespont 
in.the fourth line of the second canto of the same excel- 
lent poem, 

■ - " The beautiful, the brave." 

h only altered from Lady Randolph's lamentation oyer 
the "dead body of her son, in ' Douglas,* by substituting 
the article for the pronoun, * ° 

„ — ; " My beautiful, my brave." 

In the Corsair, line 859, 

" Then give me all I ever asked, a tear," 

bears a striking resemblance to the expression in Grav's 
Elegy, r 3 

" He gave to misery all he had, a tear." 
In the last canto of 'the Corsair," Conrad's feelines 
when he thinks of Gulnere, strongly remind the i 3 
of Marmions remorse, when the remembrance of Con- 
f ince crosses his mind, 

"And he was free—and she for him had given 

Her all on earth, and more than all in heaven.". 
. - .. Corsair, line 696. 

" And I the cause for whom were given 
Her all on earth, and more than all in heaven." 

Marmion. 

Many orthe most beautiful similes in the Corsair, the 

Brute of Abydos, and the Giaour, are taken from « the 
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History of the Caliph Vatheck,' and the note's to that ei. 
traordinary tale. The idea of the three winged butter*" 
of Kashmere ; and the allusions to the eye of the Gazetl^ 
and the blossoms of the pomegranate are also mentioned 
by Sir William Jones to be almost universal in all tli 
poetry of the East. The idea in ' Childe Harold' 

" Deep in yon cave. Honorius long did dwell 
In hope to merit heaven by making earth a hell " 

also owes its origin to the eastern world. The Caliiili 
Omer Ben Abdalaziz declared that " to merit heaven it 
was necessary to make earth a hell." *" 

We remember the advice of the sage, " de mortmnil 
nisibonum;" but we also recollect, that, although Lord 
Byron is dead, he still lives in his works ; and although we 
feel every disposition to preserve the spirit of the motto 
in our observations, we have considered it only just thus 
to notice the carelessness (we will not use a harsher term! 
evinced by a genius whose greatness should have dis- 
dained any borrowed assistance: and would to heaven 
that such trivial faults qs those we have noticed and 
which, with the microscopic eye of a critic, can be ob- 
served throughout every production of his. Lordship, were 
all that we had to charge upon the memory of the Noble 
Bard. But we much fear, that when the grave shall have 
closed upon the writer of this article, and upon all who 
are now able to peruse or to admire the productions of 
Lord Byron's pen, the poison which they contain will not 
have eeased to produce the most pernicious effects •— 
would to heaven that before his Lordship had given them 
to the world, he had paused under the solemn conviction 
of his responsibility, and had remembered that such wri- 
tings as those he ha3 left behind him may yet influence 
the peace and happiness of thousands now unborn. We 
make the observation, not so much from a wish to throw 
any unpleasant reflexions over his Lordship's memory as 
to warn others, who may take the writings of his Lord- 
ship as a model ; and we are bold to say that it was a 
weak and foolish pride which induced the Noble Bard to 
become the champion of opinions completely at variance 
with the established sentiments of others, merely because 
they were singular. Indeed, we conceive that no lan- 
guage can be too strong to express the indignation which 
every good man must feet against any individual, who, 
from the mere love of singularity, can promulgate senti- 
ments calculated either to sever those social and endear- 
ing engagements which are the alone source of happiness 
that many enjoy — or to bereave man of that hope of an 
hereafter, the contemplation o f which is the only pleasure 
left to thousands who have proved fortune fickle and 
friends insincere. 

The. following quotation from an early edition of one 
of his Lordship's works,* will at once show the correct- 
ness of our observations, and serve as an apology for an 
humble individual venturing to throw a shade over the 
remains of this Goliath of literary fame : — 

"The unquestionable possession of considerable genius 
by several of the writers here censured," says his Lord- 
ship, " renders their mental prostitution iriore to be re- 
gretted. Imbecility may be pitied:— or, at most, laughed 
at apd forgotten} perverted powers demand the most de- 
cided reprehension. No one can wish more than the 
author that some known and able writer had undertaken 
this exposure ; but in the absence of the regular ph'ysic&fi, 
a country practitioner may, in cases of absolute necesiity, 
be allowed to prescribe his nostrum — to prevent the ex- 
tension of so deplorable a malady" ! I 

*»• Several of the foregoing remarks havinf appeared ma 
little work, which We published some few years' since in the 
form of ah Annual, will, we are sure, by no means make them 
leas thought of by the readers of the Journal ; especially; ai 
they were at the time considered worthy of being copied ertfite 
into the pages of the " London Literary tiaiette." 
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